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. . " little into what sort of people they are 
= ; SUMMARY OF POLITICS. and what is the ne es ilar the 
that = Dissenters’ Bir. This measure, to| tendency of their ministry. For, upon 
1 in ‘the great mortification of the lovers of | the good or evil that they produce de- 
d of | wrangling, has been abandoned. The | pends the answer to the question before 
cries Bill, of which I took notice, and the sub- | us. That men, that all men, should be 
use). stance of which I gave, in my last Num- | allowed to worship their Maker in their 














\ ber, was brought forth for a second read- 


now ; - . . 
And fee ang, inthe House of Lords, on Tuesday 
mee Jast, the 21st instant, by its anthor, Lord 


"Viscount Sipmouts, late Mr. AppincTon, 
‘end sometime Prime Minister of this king- 
om. When he brought it out for a 
ond reading there was, it appears from 
Mhe Report of the proceedings in the 
ouse of Lords, not less than jive hundred 
titions against it, presented by different 
peers. After these petitions had been 
resented, Lord Sipmoutn moved that the 
Bill should be then read a second time. He 
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upon tomplained of the misrepresentations that 
nded, ad gone forth about his Bill, and said a 
gist reat deal in its justification; but, the 
d bee de was too strong against him. The 
rence AncuBisHop OF CANTERBURY said, that no 


persecution was intended ; but, he recom- 
ended the stopping of the Bill. Seve- 
l other Lords spoke ; some, ana especi- 
iy the Lord Chancellor and the Earl of 
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ae ckinghamshire, defended the Bill; but, 
ide ill thought it not adviseable to press is at 
nining hat time. When, therefore, the ques- 
vas 10 on was put upon the motion of Lord 
{ gol dmouth, it was negatived without a division. 
vt fait Thus ended this offspring of the 
rele atesman of Richmond Park; but, since 

















jithowt be subject has been brought forward, 
nthe ere is something more to be said upon 
nerelY than has yet been said. In my last 
h that umber, ending at page 1259, I endea- 
¢ gold bured to show the effects which the Bill 
or oe ould produce ; and, my conclusion -was 
reein is: that it would lessen the number of 
yy ta enting Ministers, and, indeed, render, 
ehing to them, the Toleration Act of very 
cia, tle avail ; but, whether it was right to 
a D this was a question that I did not then 
neal ter upon, and that I reserved for the 
esent Number. In order to answer 

question, whether it would be desira- 

—_ to lessen the Number of Dissenting 
j- pall usters, we ought first to inquire a 











own way, is, I think, not to be doubted ; 


‘but, if the government once begins to 


meddle, it must establish somewhat of an 
uniform creed, and that this creed will not 
suit all men is very cextain. Whether the 
government ought ever ta meddle with reli- 
gion is a question that J will not now 
attempt to discuss; but this I am not 
at all afraid to assert: that, without 
a@ state religion, a kingly government 
and an aristocracy will never long exist, 
in any country upon earth; therefore, 
when the Dissenters, as in the present case, 
came forward and velunteer their praises 
of kingly government, and boast so loudly, 
and so perfectly gratuitously, of their 
“‘ ardent loyalty to their venerable Sove~ 
“reign,” whose goodness to them “ has 
“ made an indelible impression upon their 
‘ hearts ;”’ when they do this, they do, in 
effect, acknowledge the utility and the ex 
cellence of a state religion; because, as I 
said before, and as all history will clearly 
prove, without a state religion a kingly go- 
vernment cannot exist.-——lIf this be the case, 
it must be allowed, that the government is 
bound to protect its own religion, which 
is to be done only by keeping down others 
as much as is necessary to secure a predo- 
minance to that of the state. And, then, 
we come to the question ; whether it ought 
not, for this purpose, now to do something 
to lessen the number of Dissenting Mini- 
sters, who are daily increasing, and whose 
influence increases in proportion beyoad 
that of their number. Indeed, if we allow, 
that a@ state religion is necessary, this is no 
question at all; for, in proportion as these 
Dissenting Ministers increase, the Church 
of England must lose its power.——But, 
in another view of the maiter, in a moral 
view, I mean, it may still be a question 
with some persons, whether the increase 
of these Ministers be a good or anevil. I 





| say, in a moral view; tor, as. to religion 
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1283] 
without morality, none but fools or knaves 
do, or ever did, profess it.——Now, as to 
the moral benefit arising from the teach- 
ing of Dissenting Ministers, it is sometimes 
very great, and I believe it is sometimes 
very small indeed, and, in many cases, ] 
believe, their teaching tends to immoraiity 
and to misery.——Amongst the Ministers 
of some of the Sects, there are many truly 
learned and most excellent men, and such 
there always have been amongst them; 
and, even amongst the Sects called Me- 
thodistical, there have been, and, doubt- 
less, are, many men of the same descrip- 
tion. But, on the other hand, it must be 
allowed, that there are many of the Me- 
thodistical Preachers, who are fit for 
any thing rather than teaching the peo- 
ple morality. I am willing to give the 
most of them full credit for sincerity of 
motive; but, to believe, that the Creator 
of the Universe can be gratified with the 
ranting and raving and hewling that are 
heard in some of the Meeting Houses, is 
really as preposterous as any part of the 
Mahomedan Creed; and, if possible, it is 
still more absurd to suppose, that such in- 
coherent sounds should have a tendency 
to mend the morals of the people, to make 
them more honest, industrious, and public- 
spirited, for this last is a sort of morality 
by no means to be left out of the account. 
——iI have heard it observed by very 
sensible and acute persons, that even these 
ranters do more good than harm; but, if 
they do any harm at all, the question is, I 
think, at once decided against them ; for, 
that they can do any good appears to me 
ulterly impossible. I am clearly of 
opinion, that, to lessen the number of this 
description of Ministers (for so they are 
called) would be a benefit to the country, 
provided it could be dene without creatin 

@ new source of political influence.- And, as 
to the politics of the whole Sect of the 
Methodists, they are very bad. Never 
has any thing been done by them, which 
bespoke an attachment to public liberty. 
“ Their kingdom,” they tell us, is “ not of 
« this world ;” but, they do, nevertheless, 
not neglect the good things of it; and, some 
of them are to be found amongst tbe 
rankest jobbers in the country. Indeed, 
it is well known, thatthat set of politicians, 
ironically éalled THE SAINTS, who have 
been the main prop of the Pitt system ; 
it is well known, that. under the garb of 
sanctity, they have been aiding and abet- 
ting in all the worst things that have been 
done during the last twenty years. These 
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are very different people from the Old 
Dissenters, who have - generally been a 
public spirited race of men. “The obi 
tical history of THE SAINTS, as they are 
called, would exhibit a series of the mos; 
infamous intrigues and most rapacious 
plunder, that, perhaps, ever was heard of 
in the world. They have never been 
found wanting at any dirty job; and have 
invariably lent their aid in those acts. 
which have been the most inimical to the 
liberty of England. Their petitioning 
now, I look upon as a se/fish act. Ifa 
Bill had been before the House to enable 
the government to bring 200,000 German 
soldiers into the country, not a man of 
them would have petitioned. They never 
petitioned against any of the acts of Pitt 
and his associates from the year 1792 to 
the year 1799; and, therefore, I give 
them very little credit for their alacrity 
now. Seeing them in this light, | mus 
confess, that I do not wish to see their 
numbers increase ; and, at any rate, | can- 
not imagine any ground, upon which 
their Ministers can, without having con 
gregations, claim exemption from service w 
the Militia. As the law now stands, ay 
man, be he who he may, except he bea 
Catholic or an Infidel, can exempt himself 
from the Militia service for life, by only 
paying sixpence. An exemption from 
Militia service is now, to a young mal, 
worth 100 pounds at least. But, he cal 
obtain it for a sixpence. A carter, for 
stance, who is 25 years of age, 18 n0¥ 
liable to be drafted into the Old Mili 
and also into Lord Castlereagh’s Locals 
may obtain a security for life for ee 
He has only to go to the Quarter oy 
and there take the oath of fidelity and = 
of abjuration, and to declare, that hes 
| Protestant and a Christian and “ : 
believes in the Scriptures. He has 00 ye 
do this, and pay sixpence, and — life 
cure against military discipline for “ 
And, what objection is there to ail 
need object to take the oath of alien” : 
to the King, to abjure the Pope, o"' all: 
clare himself a rey ? — , 
and thus, you see, as the iaw 2 

any man Bat a Catholic or an ae 
without any perjury or falshoo * So thih 
himself from all militia service "Rich 
really the project of our good © a 
mond Park Minister was D0! ©", 
destitute of reason in its sappor’ stances 
is reported to have: given some | 

of the abuse’ of. this privile e+ hire 
tioned an instance, in 
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| pence, he, of course, betook himself to these 


' vented from marrying by this dread of 
| military discipline: here is the remedy at 
_ hand: here is the law comes in to his aid. 


it. It gives him a license to preach, and 
protects him from the Militia discipline ; 
but, it does not compel him to preach, 


| Dissenter at all. A Church goer may take 
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man’s having taking out a license, who 
could neither write nor read. And, why 
not, as the law now stands? The man, in 
all likelihood, did not relish MILITARY 
DISCIPLINE, and, being told that there 
was a law to exempt him from it for life, 
if he would but take a couple of true oaths 
and make one true decluration and give a six- 


cheap and simple and infallible means. 
There is many a young man, who is pre- 


Our old friend of Richmond Park seems 

to have taken it for granted that his man 
_in Staffordshire actuaily became a Preacher. 
Why should he? The law does not require 


“nor does it require of him any declaration 
that he will preach, or that te intends to 
preach, or that he ever had such a thought 
dn his head. The man need not be a 


jout the license as well as any other man ; 
sand, indeed, any man but a Catholic or an 
dnfidel has this protection at his command. 
Now, surely, this is not the way in 
which it was intended the law should 
tand ? We see, that it is possible, for the 
Militia to be left without any body to fillits 
anks,except Catholics,Jews, Turks, Heathens, 
nd other Unbelievers ; for, every Christian 
otestant may excuse himself if he will, 
d that, too, without_any perjury, fals- 
hood, or deception. For, suppose John 

iles, who is just coming 20 years old, 
nd who has a stronger liking for some 
uilk maid than he has for what the sol- 
fers call the Drum-Major’s Daughter ; 
ippose he is a church-goer; what is that 
> him or to the Justices? They have 
D authority to ask bim whether he can 
rite or read, or what he means to do 
ith his licence when he has gotit. His 
ence is to show to a constable, when he 
bmes to warn him for militia duty. He 
s paid for his licence, and has, of course, 
right to use it for whatever purpose 
ay appear most beneficial to himself. 
It is something curious, that the law 
ould be so made as to leave the country 
the chance of being defended solely by 
utholics, Jews, Turks, and Infidels ;* that 
t law should enable every one to exempt 
mself from the service of defence ; ex- 





bt those only, in whom the government will 
pus trust !———Jt_ is, too, not much less 
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curious, that the Catholics should, in this 
respect, be put upon a footing with the 
Jews and Turks; and, I must say, that, 
when I hear the Dissenters complaining 
of persecution, I cannot help reflecting on 
the behaviour of some of them towards the 
Catholics, with respect to whom common 
decency ought to teach them better be- 
haviour. But, whether [ hear in a Church- 
man or a Dissenter abuse of the Catholics 
I am equally indignant ; when I hear 
men, no two of whom can agree in any 
one point of religion, and who are con- 
tinually dooming each other to perdi- 
tion; when I hear them join in endea- 
vouring to shut the Catholic out from poli- 
tical liberty on account of his religious 
tenets, which they call idolatrous and 
damnable, I really cannot feel any com- 
passion for either of them, let what will 
befall them. There is, too, something so 
impudent; such cool impudence, in their 
affected contempt of the understanding. of 
the Catholics, that one cannot endure it 
with any degree of patience. You hear 
them all boasting of their ancestors; you 
hear them talking of the English Consti- 
tution as the pride of the world; you hear 
them bragging of the deeds of the Edwards 
and the Henries; and of their wise and 
virtuous and brave forefathers; and, in 
the next breath, perhaps, you hear them 
speak of the Catholics as the vilest and 
most stupid of creatures, and as wretches 
doomed to perdition ; when they ought to 
reflect, that all these wise and virtuous 
and-brave forefathers of theirs were Catho- 
lics; that they lived and died in the 
Catholic faith ; and that, notwithstanding 
their Catholic faith, they did not neglect 
whatever was necessary to the freedom 
and greatness of England. It is really 
very stupid as well as very insolent to talk 
in this way of the Catholics ; to represent 
them as doomed to perdition, who com- 
pose five-sixths of the population of Eu- 
rope; to represent as beastly ignorant 
those amongst whom the brightest geniuses 
and the most learned men in the world 

have been, and are, to be found; but 

still, the most shocking part of our con- 

duct is to affect to consider as a sort of 
out-casts of God as well as inan those who 

have, through all sorts of persecution, ad- 

hered to the religion of their and our fore- 

fathers. ‘There is something so unnatural, 

s0 monstrous, in a line of ,conduct, in 

which we Say that our forefathers are all in 

Heli, that no one but a brutish bigot can 

hear of it with patience.——-Why, if we 
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pretend to talk of toleration, should not the 
exemptions from military discipline extend 
to Catholic Christians as well as Protestant 
Christians? What good reason can be 
found for the distinction? None; and, 
while this distinction exists, and while I 
hear not the Protestant Dissenters com- 


plain of it, I shall feel] much less interest | 


in any thing that concerns them. Why do 
they petition now any more than at any 
other time? Because they were now the 
object of attack. They were quiet enough 
while none but the Catholics were the ob- 
ject of attack; and, indeed, they have not 
now noticed it at all; they have not even 
glanced at the hardships on the Catholic, 
who was expressly shut out from the be- 
nefit of the ‘loteration Act. They could, 
and still can, see him treated in that way, 
without uttering a word in his behalf. 
He is in the very state they were petition- 
ing not to be placed in; and yet they say 
not one word in his behalf,———Lord Ho t- 
LAND is reported to have said, that “ every 
“man had a right to preach if he pleased 
*‘to any body that would hear him.” 
Agreed. my lord, but, surely, every man 
ought not to have a right to exempt himself 
Srom the militia service? Yet, this right he 
has, unless he bea Catholic,a Jew, a Turk, or 
2n Infidel of some sort or other. This is 
what I should have dwelt upon, if I had 
had a billto bring in on the subject. 1 
deo suppose, that the greater part of those 
who take out licenses actually go a preach- 
ing ; but, if they do, is there to be no limit 
to their number? Is every broad-shoul- 
dered, brawny-backed young fellow that 
chooses to perform what he calls preaching, 
to be excused from service in the Militia? 
Who is there that would not much rather 
sit and hear a score or two of young wo- 
men sing at a meeting-house two or three 
times a weék than be liable to be a hearer, 
much less a performer, at a military circle, 
though it were but once in a year? It is 
easy enough to TALK about carrying the 
Cross and mertifying the flesh ; but, when it 
comes to the pinch, when the hour of per- 
formance comes, we find men disposed to 
act by a figure of rhetorick, rather than to 
do the thing in their real, proper, natural 
person.—-The Dissenters may, indeed, say, 
that it is mot their fault, that the militia 
Jaws have been passed, and that so man 
thousands of men are liable to these laws ; 
and this is very true; but, there are such 
laws, and, as they have saidnothing against 
them, we may suppose that they approve. 
of are now, however, to look 
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at the matter in another light. 1 cannoy 
help thinking, that one of the reasons, if a 
not the great reason of all, for the bill tha: 
has made all this noise, is, the great in. pe 
crease of the congregations of the Metho. m: 
dists in particular, and the consequent “ 
diminution in the congregations of the of 
Church of England. ‘This has long been oe 
subject of alarm to the Clergy of the noe 
Church, who imagine, that, in time, peo- os 
ple, from so seldom seeing the inside of 2 jou 
church, will begin to wonder why the ~~ 
tythes should be given to the Clergy of “> 
that Church ; and, we may be very sure, wn 
that the Dissenting teacher will put himself sae 
to no very great pains to prove to his oa 
flock, that the tythes are due to the Clergy. ane 
This defection from the established Church ~~ 
bears a strong resemblance to the detect ’ 
tion from the parochial Clergy in the se -™ 
cond and third century of the Catholie in 
Church of England, when the lazines the 
and neglects of those Clergy, and their 
endless pluralities, had thrown the people PAnd 
into the hands of the itinerant monks and Bhat 


friars, who appear to have been a mos 
active and vigilant description of mew 
and, indeed, to have borne a strong resem 
blance, in most respects, to the itinerat 
Methodist preachers of the present day: 
Such hold did they get by means of thew 
exertions, that, as the benefices fell in, . 
patrons bestowed many of them in i* 
upon the Abbeys and Priories, Who = 
became the patrons, and who, o! oma 
supplied the churches from their a 
houses, and took the greater part o! Uf 
tvthes to their own use, but who, — 
become rich in their turn, became = 
their turn lazy and neglectful as the se 
chial Clergy had been; and ane SS 
that change which we call the as 
TION, which originated not 10 4M) a y 
on the part of the people to te —" . 
ceremonies of the Catholic Church, ¥ 
the laziness, the neglects, and, side ibe 
cases, oppressions of the Clergy) 7 Pape 
a quarrel between the King an mee 
———Men looked back into the cams ba 
existence of the ¢ythes and stag the 
inquired intothe grounds, upon W grat 
stood. They asked why they it nding 
ed. They came toa clear , we 
as to what was expected and "nem. Ame 
from the Clergy in return aoe gout 
at every step, they found, t They found 
and residence went together. hes, the pa 
in short, that the parish — ‘he yt 
sonage houses, the glebes, for the P™ 
hed ‘been originally granted 
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= pose of insuring the constant residence of a 
il Priest in each parish, there to teach the 
hat people, to give them religious instryction, 
“i to feed the poor, and to hospitality. These 
ho- were the express conditions, upon which 
ent the grants were made ; and, when, instead 
the of fulfilling these purposes, the livings 
—_ | were given away to Abbeys and Priories 
the and religious Communities of various de- 
ong scriptions, who merely kept a sort of 
ofa journeymen in the parishes, called Vicars, 
the to whom they gave the nails and the hair 
y of while they took the carcass home to be 
ure, Fspent at the Convent; when this was the 
sell case, and when, in another way, the Popes 
his iwere bestowing living after living upon 
rey. one and the same person ; when, in short, 
urch a very considerable part of all the parishes 
“Teck ‘in the kingdom were thus deprived of 
: Ses nearly all that they had a right to expect 
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their 
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in return for their tythes; when this was 
the case, it was no wonder, that the peo- 
ple were ready to listen to reformers. 
sAnd, I beg the reader to bear in mind, 
that these were the real efficient causes of 
what we call the Reformation, and not any 
fault that the people discovered in the 
octrines or ceremonies of the Catholic 
Church ; for, after all, we believe in the 








days Creed of Sr. ATHanasius, and what can 
thet ny Catholic or Pope want us to believe 


, the 
n fee 

hus 
urae, 


more? We hold, that a man cannot be 
aved unless he believes in the whole of 
his Creed; and, will any man believe, 
hen, that the Reformation had a quarre} 






owl bout doctrine for its cause ?>——Such be- 
f the ng the short but true history of the causes | 
2ViB§ fthe Reformation, that is to say, the taking 
}s0 f the tythes from Catholic Priests and giving 











pare em to Protestant Priests, keeping back a 
came art to be givento favourite Lords and Ladies, 
ons nd which are now called lay impropria- 
slike ons; such being the history of this 
els of rand event, which, after al!, was merely ‘ 
but shifting of the Church Property from one 


some t of hands to another, it is not worth 









ed by hile for the present Clergy, that is to 
Pope y, the present possessors of that pro- 
of wht rty, to consider a little of the state in 
Thef hich they are with regard to their pa- 
p they shioners? They evidently have consi- 
gras red this, or somebody else has for them. 
ndiP§ he complaint, on the part of the Church, 
9 dus the increase of the Methodists, has been 
And, ade for some years. The evil increases ; 
ced the dangers are greater than those of 
fount mer times menace ; because, if once 
ye pe church property be touched now, it 
tbe ver returns. But, let us now see how 





oe 'Y attend to theis parishes. Let us see 
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how vigilant they are in the discharge of 
their duty. The following list of absentees 
is copied from a paper laid before parlia- 
ment in 1808. None of the same kind 
has, I believe, been laid before parlia- 
ment since that year; but, that the num- 
ber of non-residents has not decreased I 
infer from the fact, that, for the three 
years of which an account of the none 
residents is given, numbers kept zncreasing. 


Asstract of the Returns of the Number 
of Non-RgsIDENTS in 1806-7. 


Want or unfitness of Parsonage 

Baames. . cviccesesconneesecstunccnsten 38GB 
Residence on other Benéfices ...... 1,137 
Tafirmity cspscoceresersereseccesereseee 430 
Literary or Ecclesiastical Employ- 

MENE cccccccccccccrcccccecccescocsence 396 
Offices in Cathedrals ..ccccccereeees 183 
- - © = In DIOCESES ceoccorecccevecece 32 
= = = = 1 Universities ....cccecccecce 113 
Chaplaincies in Royal or Noble 

Families: ccoceosensdoeraseopeceneses 27 
-*e--+-- in the Navy  -cscerers 15 
Residence in own or Relatives 

DI ANSION  coiiccccoccedrecesenescoese 123 
Members in Universities, under 30 

Years of Age ..occcocosevesesecee 5 
Metropolitan Licences.......++csee0 38 
Without Notification, Licence or- 

EXeMption cescccccecseceversersers 2,446 


No Cherelt:iccosiasscdeacbcesbeeedece 12 
RRRCIES, ccccsvcce cum ions ceeddhedhteou 17 
VECRNSIEE ci cckeicctdoccsepeentivaenboon 33 
IMprisONMENt ...cccrsereeceeeeeeeere 5 
DEGUESEFALION .oerevrcccsevrevsceecees ly 
Recent Institutions .......ccccesseees 23 


Livings held by Bishops .....++++0+e 21 
Doing Duty and resident in an 
House belonging to a Sinecure 
in the Parish.,...ccevcssecvcssecsese 4 
Abroad oeorseccsccvececcscesccssoesesone 5 


Tora. eeeeeeereeePeeceeeeeeeeeee 6,145 


| 


Now, it is impossible to look at this List, 
recollecting, at the same time, that there 
are only about 11,000 livings in the whole, 
without seeing a quite sufficient cause for 
the great increase of Dissenting Congre- 
gations. We see here above half the 
parishes unattended by the persons who 
have undertaken the “ care of the peoples’ 
* souls’ in those parishes. These are the 
words: “ care of their souls.’ What can 
aman say in his defence; what can he 
think of himself, to undertake such a 
charge, and never go near the spot? 
And, is it to be wondered at, that the 
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people should go to meeting houses, while 
this is the case? Here we see, that there 
were nearly a fourth part of all the Rectors 
and Vicars in England, not only absent 
from their parsonage houses and their 
parishes, but absent without leave or licence, 
and even without condescending to notify 
their absence to their Bishop, though ex- 
pressly required so to do by the law, and 
by a law, too, passed for their ease ahd 
indulgence. The first head, it will be 
observed, contains the numbers absent 
from the want, or unfitness, of the Par- 
sonage house. If not fit, why not made 
jit? Why not appropriate part of the 
income of the living to this purpose ? 
Some, you see, are absent upon literary 
pursuits. What! Writing Reviews, or po- 
litical Pamphlets, or Paragraphs, or what ? 
But, at any rate, what literary pursuit could 
be so proper as the writing and study 
tending to effect the object of the living ? 
What! a man receives an income for life, 
and he engages at the same time to take 
upon him the care of the souls of the peo- 
ple of a parish; and, he, while he keeps 
the income, leaves the people of the parish 
to take care of their own souls, because 
some ltterary pursuit calls him away else- 
where ! When he takes upon him the 
office of Minister he declares, in the most 
solemn manner, that he believes himself 
to be called by the Holy Ghost to take upon 
him the ministry of the Gospel and to 
labour in the saying of souls. When he 
is inducted into a living, he promises to 
watch constantly over his flock, to aid them 
with his advice, to comfort them in their 
troubles and sufferings. What can be 
more amiable than such an oflice! What 
a blessing it must be where punctually 
discharged! But, what is it if the man 
who takes this office upon him; who enters 
into this engagement; who makes these 
solemn promises; if he, as soon as he 
has insured the revenue of the living, 
as soon as he has just ridden into 














the parish and taken possession, sets off 
again, and never more hears of, or asks 


after his flock again, except at shear- 
ing time, but leaves them, body and soul, 
to the care of a stipendiary, whom he has 
never even seen, perhaps, in all his life 
time? With this before their eyes, is 
it any wonder, that the people sreloe the 
itinerant preachers, who, however defi- 
cient in other respects, are seldom want- 
ing in zeal ?———I shall be told, perhaps, 
that, if the incumbent is not resident, his 
curate is. Sometines. But, what is that ? 
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The curate serves two, perhaps,and some. 
times three churches; and, he has not 
the pecuniary means, if he has the talents 
to do all that might be done by the in. 








cumbent. Indeed, it is notorious, that 
to the neglect of the Clergy the rise of the 
Methodists is owing. And, how neglect. 
ful, how lazy, must they be to suffer any 
sect to rise its head only an inch high! 
When one looks over the country and 
sees how thickly the churches are scat. 
tered ; when one considers how complete 
is the possession of the country by the 
Clergy ; when the force of habit is taken 
into view; when we consider, that they 
are the keepers of the records of births 
and of the bones of ninety nine hun 
dredths of the dead ; when we behold 
them and their office having all the large 
estates, all the family consequence and 
pride on their side; when one considers 
all this, one cannot help being astonished 
that there should be any such thing asa 
Meeting House; but, when we reflect, 
that the Clergy have the power of speak- 
ing, as long as they please, to the people, in 
every parish in the kingdom, once a week at 
least, and in a place where no one dares 
to contradict them, or would ever think 
of such a thing; when we reflect 
upon this, and calculate the number 
of hours that the Pitt system would 
exist, if we Jacobins had the use of the 
pulpits only for one fortnight, when we 
consider this, we cannot find worls 
to express our idea of the /aziness, the 
incomprehensible laziness, that must pr 
vail amongst the Clergy of the estab 
lished Church.——There are, howeréh 
some worthy and diligent men amongst 
them ; and, at any rate, I do by no ~~ 
believe, that public liberty would 7 
any thing by exchanging the Clergy a 
« Tye Saints,” who have been the mos 

steady abettors of the Pitt aysiem, 
who have been full as — as any 0 
Clergy in the cry of “ No Popery. ~~ 

shee sta are Dissenters merely — 
they have no tythes, and in that wept ‘ 
do they resemble the Dissenters ® sf 
times before the Revolution: wey ee 
as much like the Dissenters of - rot 
as a horse-dung is like an apple. atl 
were fanatics, but they oe full of 
and just men, full of courage a right 
talent; they understood well : © on te 
and liberties of Englishmen, vi abe 
maintenance of them they 12 oe our daft 
lives. The mungrel “ Saints ° contracth 
are as keen for places, 
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and jobs, as the inhabitants of any per- 
' jured borough in the kingdom ; and, in- 
| deed, if I were to be put to it to find out 
the most consummate knaves in all Eng- 
land, I should most assuredly set to work 
amongst those who are ironically denomi- 
nated “Saints.” They were, the great 
_ corps of scouts in the famous times of No- 
| Popery, and did more with that base and 
| hypocritical cry than all others put toge- 
‘ther. One of the bawling brutes in my 
» neighbourhood told the people, that “ the 
’ “king, Lord bless him ! had saved them all 
© « from being burnt bythe papishes.”” Was 
» it for a service like this that he was to be 
> exempted from Lord Castlereagh’s Local 
Militia? Acongregation of these « Saénts,”’ 
‘in a neighbouring county, cashiered their 
Minister because he spoke at a town meet- 
) ing, against the clamorous outcry of “ No- 
“ Popery;’’ and, in consequence there- 
| of, a gentleman gave him a living in the 
‘Church. Many, very many, instances 
» of their base time-serving in politics might 
Shere be mentioned; but, enough has, | 
think, been said to show, that the increase 
‘of their members cannot be expected to be 
attended with any good effect. I would 
Jet them alone; but, 1 would give them 
0 encouragement. ‘There are persons who 
ike them, because they look upon them 
s hostile to the Church. Their hostility is 
for the ¢ythes, which they would exact with 
s much rigour as the present Clergy, and 
ould, if possible, deserve them less. But, 
great dislike to them is grounded on 
heir politics, which are the very worst in 
he country; and, though [ am aware, 
hat there are many very honourable ex- 
eptions amongst them, I must speak of 
em as a body; and, as a body I know of 
one so decidedly hostile to public liberty. 
his is an age of cant. ‘The country has 
been ruined by cant; and they have been 
he principal instruments in the work, and 
ave had their full share of the profit. 
W™. COBBETT. 
biate Prison, Newgate, Friday, 
2ith May, 1811. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
ceedings in the Common Council of the City 
of London, on a Petition for granting the 
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use of the Guildhall for a Meeting upon 
the subject of Parliamentary Reform. 
2¢nd May, 1811. 


Mr. Quin rose to present a Peti- 
tion which he held in his hand, which, 
when he stated that it was signed by Sir 
John Throckmorton, he trusted would be 
received without any opposition. With 
respect to the subject of this Petition, as it 
might be necessary for him to say some- 
thing afterwards, he should, for the pre- 
sent, only move that it be received and 
read.—The Petition was then received and 
read. It was signed by Sir John Throck- 
morton, Major Cartwright, Sir Francis 
Burdett, Mr. Jones Burdett, Mr. Byng, 
Mr. Brand, Lord Cochrane, and above 


Committee of the Friends of Parliamentary 
Reform having given notice of a publi¢ 
meeting to be held in London, on Mon- 
day, the 3rd of June, for the purpose of 
discussing the subject, aud preparing a 
petition thereon; and conceiving that the 
number and respectability of the Meeting, 
the dignity of its character, and the etlect 
of the proceedings, would be greatly pro- 
moted by its being held in the Guildhall 
of the City of London, it therefore prayed 
for the permission of the Corporation, for 
} the Committee io have the use of Guild- 
hall for the purpose on that day. 

Mr. Quin then rose and addressed the 
| Court in support of the Petition. He de- 
clared that he never knew that such a Pe- 
tition was intended to be offered to the 
Court until this morning: but yet he felt 
|it his duty, as a sincere friend to the 
greatest of all objects of political import- 
| ance, not to shrink trom the task of pre-~ 
| senting and supporting it. He had heard 
some murmurs of alarm in the course of 
| this morning from persons not very friend 
_ly to Parliamentary Reform, that the ob- 
ject of this Petition was to deprive the 
City of London of its rights and privi- 
leges; but he was confident that such ap- 
prebensions would be found. frivolous, 
when it must appear to every man, that 
all the Petition asked for was, the use of 
Guildhall for a single day, in order to the 
discussion of a subject already admitted 
by that Court and by the Livery of Lon- 
don, to be of the utmost importance and 
the most urgent necessity ; and which 
principle the Court had most forcibly re- 
cognised in the Address lately voted to 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent- 
He was inclined to think the Lord Mayor 
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two hundred others; and stated, that the’ 
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himself was, in the plenitude of his power, 
authorised to grant the permission, of him- 
self, which was now the subject of an ap- 
plication to the Court. He, however, 
commended the moderation shewn by his 
Lordship, in defering to the sense of the 
Court, which, he had no doubt, possessed 
the fullest authority for the purpose. 
There was nothing new or unprecedented 
in granting the use of Guildhall for pur- 
poses unconnected with the immediate 
concerns of the Corporation of London. 
Having expatiated shortly on the import- 
ance and necessity of a moderate Parlia- 
mentary Reform, as indispensable to re- 
store the rights and privileges of the peo- 
ple, and to maintain independent the just 
prerogatives of the Crown, he moved that 
the prayer of the Petition be granted. 

Mr. Favet seconded the Motion, and 
supported the arguments of the Mover, 
observing, that the present was a moment 
the most propitious that had ever occurred 
for the obtainment of an object, the neces- 

ity of which had been avowed by those 
Statesmen to whose memory the City of 
London had raised splendid monuments : 
articularly the great Lord Chatham, and 
his son, Mr. Pitt; and in favour of which, 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent had, 
almost in the very first public Act of his 
Government, marked his sentiments, by 
refusiag to co-operate in any traffic of 
place or power for Parliamentary influence. 

Mr. Dixon opposed the motion, and 
sincerely wished that those men of great 
landed property who had signed this pe- 
tition, would pause in their career, and 
take a lesson from France. 

Mr. Jacxs declared himself a friend to 
Parliamentary Reform, to a certain ex- 
tent; but he would not go the length of 
certain Reformers, who seemed to have no 
definite plan. 

Mr. Atpgerman Bincu observed, that 
the Gentleman who introduced and sup- 
ported this Petition, professed to do so on 
constitutional principles. He thought a 
Petition signed by so many respectable 
Gentlemen of great landed property was 
entitled to all due respeet and considera- 
tion: but he begged to observe, that if 
they wished to act constitutionally upon 
this topic, the only proper mode for them 
to proceed in was, by discussing the sub- 
ject within their several counties, and tak- 
ing the sense of the freeholders there re- 
Spectively. It was contrary to all prece- 
dent for the Corporation of London to 
grant the use of their Guildhall for the 
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‘in aflirming that they spoke the sense 


‘Lhe present summons had Pp 








purposes of political discussion to any per. 
sons, save the Livery of London, for 
whose use on such occasions it was exclu. 
sively reserved. 

Mr. Atpenman Woon said, that the 
chief object of the intended Meeting was 
to stimulate the counties by an example, 
As such, he shouid vote for the motiog 
without any hesitation. 

Mr. Boak said a few words, which we 
could not collect. 

Mr. Spencer had received no notice on 
the subject of the present meeting: he 
thought it was very plain that the Court 
had been crammed with friends, and that 
in aciandestine manner, to the present 
motion, and therefore he should vote 
against it. They were afraid to meet the 
public voice, and therefore they had re- 
course to this mean and unmanly subter 
fuge. . 

Mr. Wueste was for the motion. 

Atperman Sir W. Cuarris thought the 
question was, whether such a question 
ought to be discussed in the capital of the 
Empire.. What could be the consequence 
of such a question ? Who could teil how 
the peace of the city could be preserved! 
Who could say what questions would be 
agitated ? (hear, hear.) The Court ought 
to consider that they were going to assem 
ble the people on a disputed point—gong 
to assemble them on a question ol whieh 
no two were agreed. They were £0i0§ 
to grant the use of their Hall in the very 
heart of the City to men who — 
agree even on their own question. . 

‘ to te 
respect to what had been said as !0 | 
House of Commons, he had. no besitatiol 


the people, He was as willing _ 
man to allow that there were some mre 
which ought to be reformed, wen . 
hoped that such reformation wor ns 
with the House of Commons, oi : 

hear.) As to the present questo’, ¢ 
as a chief magistrate, was asked . a 
the Hall for such a purpose; 4° himsel 
Magistrate, he would — wit? 
bound to say, “ Iwill not om wen give 


ted, 
who were jnteres 
Let those ours 
esent. 
ster such 4 


openly. 
2 the question til 
a competent opinion were / 
order to give those who wishe ag 
proceeding an oppportunity, sii thenet 
move “ to adjourn the question 
Court.” a 
Mr. Warruman was very 


such a delay was necessary, 
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another Court, but he did not think it was. 
' The Court bad frequently given their opi- 
' nions on the merits of the present ques- 
F tion: and of course, agreeing in it, as 
© they did, they could not refuse their Hal. 
’ for the purpose of its free discussion. The 
petitioners had come to apply for the use 
' of the Hall, on a subject on which that 
» Court had frequently given an emphatic 
) opinion. Crowded as he saw the Courton 
' that day, he was sure they were compe- 
tent fully to deeide on such a petition. It 
» was far from his intention to'go at any 
> length into the question of Reform; but 
© still he must confess, he was glad to hear 
* those who on a former occasion abused 
) tue friendsof reform as base and revolution- 
ary, were now without courage to arraign 
‘their motives. The worthy Baronet said, 
© the House of Commons had spoken the 
"sense of the people! What! How could 
) he look that Court in the face, and say so, 
seven when the Walcheren Expedition was 
resh in their minds? How could he say 
40, when the accumulation of taxation 
SBhewed that a Reform was necessary ? 
This was a question in which not only they 
sand their fellow citizens, but even their 
posterity were interested. Was there 
any man there so bad as to say, that the 
onstitution ought to be cemented by cor- 
uption? If so, let him vote against this 
motion. He was not a mad reformer, a 
eformer so wild as to seek for universal 
utirage ; but still he was not so intole- 
ant as to condemn those who held a diffe- 
nt opinion. He thought, that as the 
ourt had expressed their opinion so em- 
hatically on the subject, they could not 
ow conscientiously refuse their vote to 
at which they had judged both just and 
onstitutional. 
Mr. Dixon hoped, that the country 
vould exist for many ages after both he 
nd the Hon. Gentleman who had ex- 
pressed so desponding an opinion were 
bone. The arms of this country were not 
nly competent to support our own liber- 
» but to carry the liberty of England 
ito other nations. This Lord Wellington 
ad proved. P 
Siz C. Paice and Six James Suaw spoke 
fainst the motion. 
. Mr. Stave was for the motion. There 
ain his opinion no riot to be appre- 
ended ; but still, if there was, he thought 
lat the single voice of the Lord Mayor 
sufficient to allay it. 
The motion was then put :—Ayes 80.—- 


46.—Majority $5. 
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'| abroad precisely for the same value that 
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List oF THE Minority. 


AtpEamen—Birch, Curtis, Price, C. 
Smith, Leighton, Shaw, Atkins, Hunter. 

Commoners—-Box, Farr, R. Elliott, 
Bent, Laing, Hardy, Boak, Harper, Pear 
son, Atkinson, Bickerstaft, Bartram, Hame- 
mond, Garrett, Stokes, Langton, Birch, 
Bate, Rea, Dyster, Keril, Johnstone, 
Paynter, Patterson, Spencer, Chapman, 
Angel, Vandercombe, Ross, Clarke, Jacks, 
Hughes, Hale, Ryder. 

‘Letters—S. Dixon, Lucas. 


List of THE Magsoriry. 


ALDERMEN—Combe, Wood, Domville, 
Goodbehere, Plomer. 

Commoners—W inter, Winbolt, Griffith, 
Dawson, Wheble, Reeves, Pontifex, Cole- 
batch, Reeve, White, Dornford, Favell, 
(teller,) Waithman, Slade, Quin, (teller,) 
Miller, Crouch, Fisher, Paxton, King, 
Briscoe, Adams, Wright, Young, Rolls, 
Carter, Hurcombe, Aberton, Kirby, Gale, 
Roberts, Pearsall, Betts, Elliott, Dunnett, 
Daw, Wilson, Rankin, Brown, Blundell, 
Wiltshire, Margary, Smith, Wadd, Smith, 
(Cheap,) Phillips, Griffiths, Heygate, 
Cheesewright, Crockett, Wright, Roberts, 
R. D. Brewer, Judkins, Pullen, Walker, 
Cooke, Clode, Davies, Loxley, Bedford, 
Pownall, Wigan, Howell, Drinkan, Taddy, 
Fenton, Dixon, (Cripplegate,) Water- 
house, Schroder, Ashley, N. Davis, Cart- 
wright, Nash, Rawlins. 





BULLION DEBATE, 
( Continued from page 1280.) 


ssoseeceseee What was the extent of the dif- 
ference, or under what circumstances it 
might be increased or diminished, was 
another question; but that there was a 
difference between gold in coin and gold 
in bullion, was a point upon whieh he 
could hardly think it possible to entertain 
a doubt, as long as the present system of 
our coinage laws remained in force. It 
might be argued, that that system was a 
bad one, and that it ought to ee changed. 
Some Gentlemen had advanced that opi- 
nion in effect, if not in terms. ‘They 
thought that it would be wise and politic 
to remove all the impediments which the 
laws at present threw in the way of the 
exportation of our coin. If the Legisla- 
ture were to adopt that opinion, and to 
repeal all the laws now existing apon the 
subject, and if the guinea were to circulate 
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it did at home, in that case, and in that 
case only, would the proposition be true, 
that there was no difference between gold 
in coin and gold in bullion. But the 
question, as it appeared to him, ceuld only 
be properly decided by taking the facts 
as they did really exist, and not as some 
Gentlemen might think they ought to ex- 
ist. Now what were the real facts of the 
case? This country was under the necessity, 


from the nature of the war in which it- 


was from necessity engaged, to carry on 
extensive military operations which re- 
quired that a considerable quantity of 
gold should be sent out of the country. 
By the law, as.it now stood, gold in coin 
could not be applied to this purpose, be- 
cause it prohibited, under severe penalties, 
the sending it abroad. Ifthen gold must 
be employed, and vou could not send it 
in coin, it followed of course that you 
must send it in the shape of bullion. 
This circumstance created an increased 
demand for bullion, and therefore gave it 
a higher value than gold in coin. Was it 
then true that gold in bars and gold in 
coin was of the same value! His Hon. 
Friend (Mr. Huskisson) certainly had ad- 
vanced that opinion, and seemed to think 
gold was natural money, and of the same 
value in whatever shape; but the fact 
was, that coin was not of the same value 
abroad as bullion, because it could not be 
exported; and bullion was not of the 
same value at home as coin, because it 
was not a legal~tender. He therefore 
contended, that there was no proof before 
the Committee that the paper money of 
the Bank of England was depreciated in 
the sense in which he understood and had 
explained that term; that.is to say, that 
the Bank note bore the same relative 
value to a guinea that it always did, for 
all the purposes for which a guinea was 
legally applicable. Ifthe paper of the 
Bank, which was only intended for in- 
ternal circulation, was equal to the guinea 
considered only witha view to internal 
circulation, for which it was also exclu- 
sively intended, then most assuredly the 
Bank paper could not be said to be depre- 
ciated in value.—All therefore, that his 
Honourable Friend (Mr. Huskisson) had 
said about the superior value of a light 
guinea to a heavy one, which appeared 
so very ingenious to an Hon. Gentleman 
opposite to him (Mr. Parnell), had, in 
fact, no bearing upon the real question. 
Because if a guinea from the deficiency 
ef weight was put completely out of cir- 
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culation, it lost its character of cOin, and 
thereby became bullion; and then, fo; 
the reason he had just stated, it would ac. 
quire an additional value. Much had 
been said about the word « standard,” 
and some Gentlemen on the other side 
had displayed a strong desire to be face. 
tious upon the subject. If he were asked 
what he understood by that word? he 
should say that he did not consider gold 
as a standard or silver asa standard, but 
he understood gold and silver bound down 
by law to a particular and relative value 
with each other ; not gold alone, but gold 
tied down to a given relation to silver, 
which also made part of the general 
standard. And here he begged to make 
an observation or two with regard to the 
literal accaracy of the first proposition of 
the Hon. Gentleman :—If the House were 
called upon to record a solemn statement 
of the law of the country, they ought un 
doubtedly, to take care that that state 
ment was accurate. Now the assertion in 
the Resolution was not strictly true ; 11 as 
serted, that the only money that could be 
tendered in Great Britain above the value 
of twelve pence must be gold or silver; 
and that the amount at which it was to 
pass current was to be fixed by the Kings 
prerogative. This was not, strictly speak 
ing, the law; because silver to the amount 
of 251. was a legal tender, though awe 
not of standard weight. Now, as 9 " 
of every 1000 payments in this county 
did not exceed that sum, it would be mos 
improper for Parliament to recor d are 
Journals as a truth, a proposition wilt 
was erroneous in such an immense ~ 
jority of cases.—Gentlemen had — 
about scales which regulated the : 
and gold coin. But with regard to ne 
there was no law which said that a shi Pr 
should not be current when it was 0? - 
the standard weight ; on the age "he 
to the extent of 25. it might by * 
circulated, if not of standard weight. 2 
there was another point to be — ‘ 
with regard to silver. It was 4 
tender to any amount shillings ~* polio 
an ounce, yet the price of silver a 
was 5s. lid. an ounce. He ™ ht oot 
those as facts which certainly ee 
to be lost sight of in the cons! how m0e 
the present question. He oats oie 
the patience of the House was himsell 8 


and therefore he would confine ! 


much as he could to the 
ints of the case.—The really 100 gg 
a for Parliament to 
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> was this, what ought they todo? What, 
’ under all the circumstances of the case, 
© would it be wise and politic for them to 
‘do? This at least was his view of the ob- 
ject to which their deliberations ought to 

) be directed; and he thought he acted 
> with wisdom in referring to the conduct 
> of our ancestors in circumstances which 
/ were considered to be similar to the pre- 

\ sent, asa guide for our conduct under all 
‘difficulties of the country. He did not 
‘differ from those Gentlemen who main- 
tained as an abstract proposition, that a 
‘dimunition of Bank paper would have a 
tendency to diminish the balance of ex- 
change; it would probably produce that 
effect; but it would be at the expence of 
the most dreadful calamities to the coun- 
try; The case of the French bank, at a 
ormer period, had been referred to. In 
hat case, the Bank had involved itself in 
Waiticulties from an over-issue of paper ; 
M the Directors diminished the quantity of 
heir paper, and the consequence was, 
at the credit of the Bank was restored ; 
nd it was also said that the diminution of 
he paper had had an effect upon the ex- 
hange. ‘The latter part of the statement 
ight be true, but he very much doubted 
it. The original capital of that bank was 
wo millions; it had issued paper to the 
mount of four millions, which had in- 
olved it in embarrassments; to relieve 
hich it withdrew two millions from cir- 
ulation, and it was not very probable 
hat such a sum could affect the general 
xchange of France. But the Hon. Gent. 
ho had adverted to this bank admitted, 
hat though the narrowing its circulation 
ad removed its difliculties, yet it pro- 
ced very great embarrassments among 
€ commercial part of the community. 
he bank, said he, had the courage to 
arrow its circulation ; or in other words, 
had the courage to take care of its own 
lerests, without any regard to those of 
ke community. Was that the principle 
hich he would recommend Parliament to 
Hopt in the present instance? But if the 
ithdrawing of two millions from the cir- 
tiation in France, had produced such 
Sastrous Censequences to her trade, what 
ould be the effect in this country under 
| the circumstances of the present times, 
the Bank of England were to withdraw 
paper, paper which it had been said 
rmed the whole circulating medium of 
country ? Would it not ruin the ma- 
acture ? Would it not destroy the agri- 
ture? Would it not dry up all those 
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sources of wealth which enabled this coun- 
try to make exertions proportioned to the 
exigencies of the awful period in which 
we lived? And for what object was Par- 
liament to incur the risk of all these dread- 
ful calamities? Why, for the purpose of 
making an experiment to bring the ‘rate 
of exchange nearer to par!!! But the 
Gentlemen on the other side, in calling 
upon Parliament to be guided by the wis~ 
dom of our ancestors, had referred parti- 
cularly to the events in 1796 and 1797. 
If there was any one passage in the report 
which excited his astonishment more than 
another; if there was one part of it more 
unguarded, more inaccurate, more un- 
founded, than another, it was that which 
referred to the transactions of the period 
alluded to. Unless he totally misunder- 
stood the question, the case which had 
been quoted, if it applied at all to the pre- 
sent question, made directly against the 
arguments of those by whom it had been 
adduced. [Mr. Perceval read an extract 
from that part of the Bullion Report, 
which stated, that soon after the establish- 
ment of the Bank of England its notes 
were depreciated, and considerable em- 
barrassments ensued, and that those em- 
barrassments had been removed by a new 
coinage, and by reducing the quantity of 
Bank notes. ‘The two operations then, in 
the opinion of the Committee which re- 
lieved the Bank in 1693 and 1697, were 
the coinage, and the diminution of the 
number of Bank notes, and this was re- 
commended to the notice of the House as 
acase in point. He begged to observe, 
however, that if it was a case in point, 
that that case had occurred when there 
was no restriction upon the cash payments 
of the Bank. But it was said there was 

at that time an excess in the issue of Bank 

notes, he could hardly believe that the 

Bank would’ so soon after its establishment 

issue more notes than was necessary; the 

real fact was not that the Bank had issued 

more notes than were necessary, but that 

they had issued more than their credit 
would bear. Now, what were the reme- 

dies? First,the coinage. The new coin- 

age certainly did turn the balance of ex- 

change in our favour, because almost the 

whole of it immediately found its way out 

of the country. In three years not ashil- 

ling of jt was left in the kingdom; and he 

begged to observe, that this new coinage 

cost not less than between two and three 

millions. The other remedy applied was 

the diminution of the Bank notes. Now, 
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what was the fact? The capital of the 
Bank originally was 1,200,000/.: in or 
der to relieve its embarrassment, the capi- 
tal was augmented to two millions, and the 
subscription for the additional 800,0001. 
was to be paid four-fifths in Exchequer 
tallies, and one-fifth in Bank notes; so far, 


. therefore, the Gentlemen were right; one- 


fifth of the value of 800,000/. in notes was 
taken out of circulation: but by the very 
same operation the Bank were authorised 
to issue $00,0001. in fresh notes, so that 
the diminution of paper, which had pro- 
duced such beneficial effects, consisted in 
withdrawing about 160,000/. werth of 
notes, and issuing fresh ones to the value 
of 800,000/.! ! This was the precedent 
which the Commiitee had recommended 
to be followed in the present instance, for 
the purpose of diminishing the quantity 
of paper in circulation! (Mr. Perceval 
read an extract From Tindal’s Continua- 
tion of Rapia, which stated that the great 
commercial embarrassments in the reign 
of King William had been relieved by an 
issue Of paper )—The Right Hon. Gentle- 
man then took a view of the case of Ire- 
land in 1804, which had been so often al- 
luded to. The evil then complained of 
arose, not from excess of paper, but from 
a want of confidence. That it was not the 
effect of an excess of paper was proved, 
by the circumstance of its being cured 
before any diminution of paper had 
taken place. Subsequently there was a 
small diminution in the paper currency, 
and then the exchange became unfa- 
vourable to Ireland. He did not mean to 
say that this was caused by the reduction 
of paper, though afterwards, when the 
issues of paper increased, their exchange 
was greatly recovered. From the view 
which he took of the subject, he appre- 
hended that there could be nothing found 
in the three cases mentioned, those of the 
Bank of Ireland, the Bank of France, and 
the Bank of England, that could encourage 
them to adopt the line of conduct recom- 
mended by the Committee.’ It was quite 
impossible for him to go through all the 
points on which he could wish to speak, 
he therefore would confine himself merely 
to those which it might seem improper for 
him to pass by. Adverting to what had 
been said with respect to the dollars, he 
wished to know what those who censured 
the late proceeding were of opinion should 
have been done on such an occasion? 
That a something was necessary to be 
done, he believed no one sical: dois 





and he had no hesitation in saving the 
measure adopted was wisely preferred, 
any other. On the subject of the ex, 
changes, there was one point which he 
wished to bring before the Committee. 
How was it possible the principle of the 
Bullion Committee could be right, namely, 
that the excess and depreciation of Bank 
paper could occasion all the difficulties 
which had occurred within the few year 
which had elapsed since the passing of 
the Bank Restriction Act? That Act, as 
they all knew, was made in 1797. No 
alteration in the exchange was felt for 
some time; but in the years 1800 and 
1801 the scarcity of, and great demand 
for coin, occasioned a great sensation in 
the exchanges, and a great increase in the 
price of bullion. The scarcity, however, 
which was felt in 1800 and 1801 ceased 
in 1802, and the pressure which it had 
caused ceased also, or at least was dimi- 
nished in a very considerable degree. He 
would now call the attention of the Com 
mittee to the eleventh resolution of his 
Right Hon. Friend. “ That the average 
price of wheat in the year 1798, was 50s. 
3d.3 in 1799, 67s. 5d.; in 1800, 115s. 74; 
in 1801, 118s. 3d.; and in 1802, 67s. 5d 
That the exchange with Hamburgh was 
in January, 1798, 32s.; January, 179%, 
37s. 7d.; January, 1800, $2s.; and Janue 
ary, 1801, 29s. Sd. being in the whole & 
fail of 22 per cent, In January, 1302 
32s. 2d.; and December, 1802, 545. ~ 
from the history of those five years ® 
the manner in which the exchanges ™ 
covered when the scarcity with had 
to the pressure of them had cease¢, te 
thought with an extraordinary foreign . 
penditure for the last few years, a 
sioned by the war in Spain, and expenc 
incurred in the Baltic, the effect prodoce 
on the exchanges might reasonally 
ascribed to causes similar to —_ 
which the evil was known to arise be “ 
The Committee did condescend t a 
that these causes might, in some Me" 
contribute to the effect produce ‘ ’ 
they could not deny this; they "Tbe - 
allow them their due weight. oll 
sumption of cash payments was if 
ble. Gold could not be or sly 
it could, the Bank would immed! 
drained of it, without any 

public ; and that proposed ap i accel 
would but aggravate the evi!, ® sesh 1 
eate that it was their most el how 
rvaid. Under these circums roposed by 
aver, the rational Resolution P 
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the Committee was to do away the Bank 
> yestrictions, which acting singly, had pro- 
> duced before no sensible effect, in order 
) to get out of the difficulty; while those 
causes which were known to have given 
birth to it before, were to be disregarded, 
though they had been felt for three years, 
rd were still increasing in force. If this 
ere rational, he confessed his capacity 
was not framed to understand it. If such 
& measure were unhappily adopted, it 
ight restore the balance of trade, but it 
rould destroy tbe foundation of the coun- 
y, and render it impossible to continue 
hat contest which all were agreed ought 
ot now to be relinquished. From what 
ad been heard in the course of the debate, 
wat was clearerth an ever that that course re- 
Mommended by the Committee was not 
racticable ; and if it were practicable it 
rould be most ruinous. It had been said, 
Mabe proposed line of conduct ought to be 
ursued, in justice to the public creditors ; 
ut if a proposition were adopted which 
ould ruin the country, he thought it was 
ot very likely that it would then find 
self in a situation to do justice to its 
editors. The state in which we were 
laced at present, was one which if it 
dered us unable to do them justice, 
as one which had resulted from unfore- 
mM circumstances growing out of the 
doption of a line of conduct which was 
dispensably necessary to the salvation of 
country. Would it now be justice, 
ith their eyes 6pen, to take a step which 
Bust eventually be prejudicial to the in- 
rest of the creditor, and most injurious 
the community at large? Were those 
ho had made contracts to be subjected 
ruin by the adoption of a new system ? 
laving now stated, not all he could have 
ished tohavesaid, but that which appeared 
him of the greatest importance, he now 
me to this conclusion ; that the measure 
opposed was a measure which, if adopted, 
suld be adopted without proof of its 
tcessity or expediency, against the evi- 
ce on which it was founded, and con- 
y to the examples of former times ; 
i they, in adopting it, would disgrace 
pmselyes for ever by becoming the vo- 
tary instruments of their country’s 
n. 


Wednesday, May 15. 

Mr. Tigeney said, in rising to pro 
Amendment to the third Rushaden, 
would avoid entering into any general 
tussion of the question, which he con- 
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sidered as completely exhausted by what 
had fallen from the different Members whe 
had spoken on it, and especially by those 
who had spoken on his side of the House. 
He could not avoid, in particular, compli- 
menting his Honourable and Learned 
Friend who had opened the debate, ef 
whom it was but justice to say, that in his 
opinion a greater reach of mind, greater 
industry, or a greater power of forcible 
and impressive eloquence, than he had 
displayed, had rarely ever occurred in the 
Parliamentary History of this country. 
fie agreed most cordially in the doctrines 
laid down by his Honourable and Learned 
Friend, on the principles of the question ; 
and if he had not differed with him on the 
last Resolution, with respect to the re- 
medy, he should not now have troubled 
the House. Perhaps the wisest course 
would have been, not to have done any 
thing upon the Report, and left the Bank 
to have profited by it; and if the Report 
had been suffered to work its own way, he 
would not have been disposed to suggest 
any other method of giving efficacy to it; 
but when not content with the rejection 
of the Resolutions of his Honourable 
Friend, it had been thought advisable 
that the House should declare an opposite 
set of Resolutions, the utmost danger was 
to be apprehended to the coantry if they 
were to be adopted. He, therefore, con- 
ceived it necessary to come forward with 
an Amendment, which should do away alt 
the ill effects of sach Resslutions, and to 
save trouble, he would introduce it at the 
third Resolution, which professed to set 
the question of depreciation at rest. lt did 
not, however, set the question at rest; mo- 
thing could be farther from it. It was 
Enreees as ax answer to a Resolution of 

is Learned Friend (Mr. Horner), which 
states, that the actual value of the paper 
currency was depreciated in comparison 
with standard gold; but instead of eon- 
troverting that Resolution, it escaped from 
it, and referred to the public estimation. 
What could be more idle than such an 
answer ?-What did the Right Honourable 
Gentleman mean by the public estima- 
tion?—-Did he mean the estimation that 
attached to currency throughout the 
world ?——Or did he mean the estimation im 
this country in. particular ?—He certainly 
meant the latter, for nobody denied that 
our currency was depreciated in the esti- 
mation of foreign countries. The Resolu- 
tion was therefore not correct, if mot di- 
mited to the internal transactions of the 
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country. But he would ask how could a 
currency be sound in one country and un- 
sound in another ?—How could that be an 
equivalent in one country which was not 
an equivalent in another? This was the 
question for consideration. How far, even 
in our own limited circle, the currency 
could be considered as a fair equivalent, 
was amatter of doubt. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman had indeed said it was, but 
there had been brought forward several 
instances to the contrary. It might be 
said, that these instances were too easily 
believed by those who held opinions 
which they countenanced. But a paper 
had been put into his hands which threw 
considerable light on the subject. The 
Right Honourable Gentleman had a depu- 
tation some time ago from several of the 
most respectable traders in London, when 
they stated that a great part of the evils 
which the commerce of the country were 
suffering, were owing to the depreciation 
of the currency. They stated expressly 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
there was a depreciation, and that the evils 
of the low exchange was to be attributed 
to it. The paper containing their resolu- 
tions was signed by the house of War. 
Mellish and Co. by Thornton and Co. by 
Sir Chas. Price, and by several of the 
most respectable houses in London. Whe- 
ther that opinion was right or wrong, he 
would not say; but when it was ex- 
pressed by a deputation from the most 
respectable heuses in London, it was 
rather singular, that a Resolution should 
be brought forward, asserting that there 
was no depreciation in the public 
But he did not mean to 
enter upon the general principle at pre- 
sent; for he could add nothing to what 
had been so well laid down by his Learned 
Friend (Mr. Horner). He bulieved the 
cause of the depreciation was an excess ; 
and he could have no doubt of the excess. 
This would be the conclusien in ordinary 
times, and it was incumbent on the Right 
Honourable Gentleman opposite, to shew 
that the effect was to be attributed to some 
other cause.—There were at present 777 
country banks, endeavouring to circulate 
as much as possible without any check, 
and the circulation was to be presumed 
always full. An Hon. Gentleman stated 
that a country banker wished lately to cir- 
culate notes for 50,000/. in addition to 
what was already in circulation, but that 
he could only circulate 1,000/. more. 
This failure was attributed by that Hon. 








Gentleman and himself to quite differen, Je ef 
causes; for he (Mr. Tierney) could only /m 
attribute the failure to.the circulation be. [Em be 
ing already full, and that there was ny) (eo) kr 
room for more. When there are SO many pe 
country banks, they will always be on fe © pu 
the watch for profit ; and if there isa ten. [eee Lio 
dency to filling it became necessary ty bu 
shew that they ‘had not overshotthe mark, pop 






—When they came to consider deprecia. 
tion, which was no more than a presump. 
tion of excess, how could any man doubt 
that excess had given occasion to it. He 
would say one word as to depreciation, 
He should be glad if any other word in 
the language could be found to answer 
the purpose ;_ for it might be understood 
to mean discredited. There was no one 
word, he believed, could express the pre- 
cise idea, but the proper idea, he believed, 
which was meant to be conveyed, was es. 
sened in value. Paper was lessened in 
value by the price of gold rising above 
the price of the currency. Though he 
himself, for instance, in his individeal 
dealings might find no difference between 
guineas and paper, would any man sy, 
in discussing the estimate of value, tha 
paper was equally valuable with gold. I 
had been urged that this supposes thelaws 
of the realm to be broken ; but every day 
they were broken ; and though this might 
be lamented it could be no surprise. No 
human being could doubt, that if gold ™ 
bullion was more advantageous than pape 
that bullion would be preferred to pape 
When persons were seen every — 
alive to the smallest variations of o 
and ready to take advantage of an © a 
per cent. was it reasonable to think ‘ 
they would, in this case, be so much as ru 
as not to convert 20s. into 25s. ? Go'0! 
bullion merchant, and see if the wi 
quantity of bullion can be got ne 
as for guineas. Supposing 2 p<" é 
have connection with Ireland, which ¥" 
he prefer? How then could ! oe 
that they were equal ? On this su)” 
should say less, because nothing cod pe 
more happily exposed and ridicu’ee” 
a shied ‘ght Hon. Gel 
the proposition was by a Rig Resoloia 
(Mr. Canning). There was n° ‘hich tite 
he more objected to than that w . 
buted the unfavourable exchange ht that 
state of our trade. Was 't thoug® itt 
> is Comm! 
the opinions of the Buliion ion po 
were dangerous, and that an ~~ 4 he cit 
licly expressed, and which w e. the 
culated throughout all — 
enemy of this country had °°" 
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> effect the destruction of our trade, was not 
© much more dangerous.—All this would 
> be much better if passed by. It is ac- 
knowledging, that although we may have 

| put the enemy to great distress, he has 
> put us to still greater distress.—The Bul- 

© lion Committee had been called theorists ; 
> but they pointed to a remedy ;_ but their 
oppotients point out no remedy, which is 
‘not in the power of the enemy. Every 
person would ere long, however, become 
Sconvinced of the soundness of the opinions 
bof the Bullion Committee, and although a 
sudden reduction of issues might be dan- 
igerous, yet it would be necessary thata re- 
duction shouldsomehow or other take place. 
He did not deny that the evil might partly 
priginate in our embarrassments abroad ; 
but that could be nothing like the whole 
ause, and ordinary etlects could only be 
cribed to ordinary causes; and their 
auses were the issues.—A reduction, no 
foubt, would occasion a certain inconve- 
hience, but what was the sort of trade it 
ould principally affect ? the Right Ho- 
ourable Gentleman (the Chancellor of 
he Exchequer) would wish that in the 
hidst of an expensive war we should feel 



























Abyssinia or any where else could ima- 
ine that in war it could be so managed as 
hat we should not know whether we were 
peace or war. This is the project of 
he Right Honourable Gentleman oppo- 
te, and the Noble Lord (Castlereagh) 
der the Gallery. They support the 
ank Restrictions on a new system, against 
hich he should raise his voice as preg- 
nt with ruin. He could not conceive 
bw any country could be going on 
bre certainly to ruin than this, if the 
ppage of the Bank should be adopted, 
pt from principles of safety, but from 
inciples of benefit. Supposing a year 
scarcity, what would become of us ?— 
the coin be gradually leaving the 
untry, the day would come when no- 
ing but paper would be in the country. 
ow then should we be able to procure 
y thing from abroad ?—Lord Liverpool 
med to have written with a prophetic 
€ to some future Chancellor of the Ex- 
equer, who should venture to maintain 
at we should have paper at home that 
might send all our money abroad. 
hat respectable writer stated #he danger 
the idea, that we possessed the alchymy 
_turning paper to gold, and that we 
ght export all our gold to those coun- 
*s who did not possess that alchymy. 
































0 inconvenience; but no madman in | 
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He could not help speaking with disdain, 
when he heard a British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer maintain that such a system 
should be persevered in, not for safety, but 
for benefit, and for the more effectually 
carrying on foreign war. This was, he 
owned, more than he expected to hear. 
That was the first thing for what Parlia- 
ment ought to provide a remedy, and it 
would be doing much, if he could prevail 
on Parliament to discountenance such an 
opinion. The Resolution which he should 
propose would avoid the difficulty of the 
last Resolution of his Learned Friend (Mr. 
Horner). It was impossible to say what 
would be the situation of the country at 
the end of two years; definite periods 
too could be easily enlarged, as there were 
already but too many instances of. The 
best thing, therefore, at present, was to 
declare that nothing could justify the re- 
strictions but the public safety. He be- 
lieved a hint would go a great way with 
the Bank of England. It had been stated 
by a Bauk Director, that they had ad- 
vanced three millions without interest to 
Government, and this was renewed at the 
end of three years; so that we entered 
into a disgraceful partnership with the 
Bank. The Bank had totally left the 
principles upon which they acted pre- 
vious to 1797, when Mr. Pitt, in the ple- 
nitude of his power, could not prevail on 
the Directors to lend him money on the 
land and malt-taxes, to enable him to as- 
sist Austria. He did not blame ‘the Di- 
rectors, but it was certain there was an 
entire change of principles. If there was 
no change, however, there could be no 
objection to his motion, which was to de- 


| clare, that it was highly important that 


the Bank restriction should be removed at 
the eaxliest period at which it could be 
done consistent with the public safety ; 
and that, during the restrictions, the Bank 
should continue to act upon the principles 
upon which they acted previous to 1797. 

Sim Joun Sinccrairn would not have 
risen at so late a period of the discussion, 
and after so inany speeches of extraordh- 
nary ability, but for one or two considera- 
tions. He ‘ad been calied by an Ho- 
nourable Gentleman, some evenings be- 
fore, a proselyte. He did not believe that it 
was his intention to throw any slar or im- 
putation on his (Sir J. Sinelair’s) conduct, 
not being conscious of having acted upon 
any other impressions that might natu- 
rally operate on a mind open to convic- 
tion. He had opposed the restriction in 
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1797, from a principle of public duty, con- 
ceiving it to, be injurious to the public 
interest ; having since changed his opi- 
nions, he now opposed with similar mo- 
tives a new measure, which he was confi- 
dent would be attended with the most 
most ruinous effects. Notwithstanding 
all that had been said in daily, in monthly, 
and in quarterly publications on this sub- 
ject, his 
He held that there were two sorts of cur- 
rency in the country, a metallic and a 
representative currency, the latter of 
which was applicable to all the purposes 
of the former, and to others beside. He 
wished Gentlemen to turn their attention 
to those countries which did not enjoy the 
advantage of this representative, or paper 
currency. In China, he begged leave to 
observe, in the first place, there was a po- 
pulation of $33 millions, and yet there 
was in that extensive empire no coinage, 
mothing but cash; he did not know wie- 
ther they borrowed the word from us, or 
we from them. (A laugh.) Bank mo- 
aey might be described as money issuing 
upon good security, and always returning 
in a limited time to the coffers whence it 
was issued, thus constituting an unobjec- 
tionable and perfect circulating medium. 
Would not make purchases of 
every description, as well as coin, at the 
present moment, and would il not go just 
as far, provided it was in sufficient quan- 
fity ? The advantages of a paper currency 
he conceived to be these; first, That it 
might be increased according to the de- 
mands of circulation: 2dly, That it made 
us independent of foreign countries for 
eur currency; and lastly, That it ex- 
erted a magical influence on all internal 
improvements, trade and manufactures 


Loans were in consequence easily made | 
at low interest, in the midst of expensive 


wars, new roads, and canals undertaken, 


eeoal.) ‘With one hand Great Britain ap- 
Ara spreading cultivation over the |. 
and with the other extending fo- 
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uasions remained unaltered. | 


‘our resources were declining, or 
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its existence in defiance of the 

and most indisputable evidence. rnc 
He regretted, however, that the effect 
said to have been wrought upon the an- 
tient Alchymist, by dipping in the river 
Pactolus, was not at the present period 
likely to follow the immersion of the Boi- 
lion Committee either in the Thames 
the Tweed, or the Shannon. (A laugh, ) 
A work had been poblished by a Mr. 
Du Pont, entitled, « L’Etat de France,” 
upon the subject of the Paris Bank, which 
failed in 1806. By thi it appeared that 
its capital had never exceeded 2,000,000. 
not more than that of the Bank of Scot- 
land, and less than that of Ireland. Was 
this case, then, deserving of a comparison 
to that of the Bank of England? (Hear! 
hear!) The same writer made another 
very striking observation. The quantity 
of Bullion in India was enormovs,—it 
was constantly increasing, . and yet inter- 
est was at twelve per cent.; and to use 
his own expression, ‘Les Pauvres sont 
‘ miserables, et les riches tous me: 
‘ chants.’ (A laugh.) He would now men- 
tion three tests by which an excess could | 
be judged; did Bank-notes pass currently 
from band to hand ?——-Were they received 
at the Exchequer ?—And did the circul 
tion not exceed in amount the ane 
If these questions were answered in 
affirmative, ne excess could have taken 
place. Having made these remarks, be 
would now simply state a few facts. Dor 
ing four years our funded debt bad only 
indiiniek: 12,000,001. and since 1801, the 
whole increase of our revenue amoud 
only to 13,373,000l. { Hear! hear !]. Wa 
it possible then that men of common Ut 


i longer assert that 
derstanding could any longe rete 


| il in: t m of cut 
was any evil in. our presen ae ere erick 
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rency? It was a nate, A thing tt 
had no inf 





